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ABSTRACT 

Although human communication is exceedingly complex and diverse, attempts 
have been made to characterize interaction in terms of behavioral consis- 
tencies, universal s of human behavior, and interpersonal orienations. Inter- 
personal orientations constructs represent characteristic and consistent 
ways in which individuals interact with others (or as argued in this paper, 
ways in which individuals are perceived to interact with others)- After 
describing, explaining, and synthesizing these constructs into a meaningful 
taxonony, interpersonal orientations are critiqued in reference to their 
usefulness to communication theory and research. Finally, some preliminary 
steps are taken to reveal the utility of some interpersonal orientations 
constructs to a predictive model of contextual impression formation of an 
individual's competence in communicating. 
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The infinite variety of human interaction makes the discernment of behav- 
ioral consistencies a difficult task. Human behavior appears to defy description 
and explanation since , it is characterized by diverse communicative acts. However, 
various theories have been adduced to describe and explain human interaction in 
parsimonious, yet accurate ways. One of the rich fields of research and theory 
has involved the constructs of interpersonal orientations. Interpersonal orien- 
tations represent characteristic and consistent ways in which individuals inter- 
act with others. They are "ways in which individuals are usually oriented toward 
other people as they attempt to communicate with them" (Patton & Giffon, 1974, 
p. 176). Thus, "despite the fact that people tailor their social images to 
interaction goals in the immediate encounter, most individuals appear to project 
relatively consistent over-all impressions of themselves across both interactions 
and time" (Leary, 1979, p. 451). To the extent that individuals do possess or 
present consistent orientations toward interaction with others, it is important 
to discover what these orientations are and how they affect interpersonal com- 
munication. In order to discover how these orientations affect interpersonal 
communication, an examination of the variou: conceptualizations and theories 
regarding interpersonal orientations is in order. Therefore, the purpcje of 
this paper is to describe and explain interpersonal orientation constructs, syn- 
thesize th'^se constructs into a meaningful taxonofny,, and critique interpersonal 
orientations constructs as they relate to communicative behavior. 
Psychological Types 

Perhaps the earliest systematic work on individual orientations toward 
objects was Jung's (1923) theory of types. Although entrenched in the outdated 
psychic energy concepts of the libido, the framework is still useful. Jung 
identified four basic pysychological functions: thinking, feeling, sensation 
and intuition. Thinking and feeling are termed "rational functions" because they 
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involve "a deliberate attitude and action on the part of the individual toward 
the object. In thinking, the individual interprets the object; in feeling he 
judges it" (Progoff, 1973). Sensation and intuition are more passive, in that 
sensation is the experience of an object and intuition "is a kind of Instinctive 
apprehension" (Jung, 1923, p. 568). Thus, sensation and intuition are classi- 
fied as irrational types by Jung. 

Each of these types is further altered by extroverted or introverted orien- 
tations of the individual. Extravers-'^on represents "a manifest relatedness of 
subject to object in the sense of a positive movement or subjective interest 
towards the object" (Jung, 1923, p- 542). Introversion is a "turning inwards" 
in which "a negative relation of subject to object is expressed" (Jung, 1923, 
p. 567). Thus, there are "two psychological types for each of the four func- 
tions" (Progoff, 1973, p. 96). The eight resulting types can be characterized 
by their communicative behaviors and interpersonal orientations (Becker, ^'ok, & 
Bledsoe, 1977; Bledsoe, 1976; Kilman & Thomas, 1975; Yeakley, 1979). Measure- 
ment of types and functions is achieved by the f^ers-Briggs Type Indicator (Buros, 
1970, pp. 106-108; Lake, Miles, & Earle, 1973, pp. 186-190). 
Social Styles 

Jung identified an orthogonal classification of functions in which a per- 
son uses a dominant function and is oriented in one of two psychological ways. 
A similar conceptual system is offered by the literature on social styles (Knapp, 
1978); 

Social style has been defined as the pattern of actions which others can 
observe and agree upon for describing d person's behavior. In particular, 
this refers to characterizing the behavior of an individual within two 
dimensional space, bounded by the construct^, of assertiveness and respon- 
siveness (Wissmiller & Lockwood, 1979, p. 2) 
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The dimension of "assertiveness is defined by the assurance, confidence, 
or force with which a person states his/her opinions .... Responsiveness is 
simply showing emotions, feelings or impressions" (Parsely j. Lashbrook, 1976, 
pp. 2-3). The orthogonal juxtaposition of "these two dimensions in a matrix 
yields four social types: analytical (low responsiveness and low assertive- 
ness), amiables (high responsiveness and low assertiveness), expressive (high 
responsiveness and high assertiveness), and drivers (lew responsiveness and high 
assertiveness)" (Snavely, in press, pp. 2-3). 

The social syle construct has been pragmatically used in interpersonal 
communication skills seminars with the intent to increase participants versa- 
tility behavior (Burgess, Lashbrook, Wenburg, Larsen, & Lashbrook, 1980). Research 
involving social syle has related the construct to interpersonal perception and 
interpersonal attraction (Parsley & Lashbrook, 1976; Snavely, in press, Snavely 
& Clatterbuck, 1980), interpersonal conflict (Lashbrook & Larsen, 1978), teach- 
ing style (Knutson, 1980), occupational training (Zemke, 1976), and relational 
intimacy (Snavely, 1978). Operational ization of these social syles is accom- 
plished by the Social Style Profile (Buchholz, Lashbrook and V'enburg, 1976). 
Interpersonal Dimensions 

The Kaiser Foundation Research Group has developed an elaborate theory of 
interpersonal orientations based upon the othogonal dimensions of dominance- 
submission and hostility-affiliation (Freedman, Leary, Ossorio & Coffey, 1951). 
"Leary and his associates were the first to suggest that interpersonal behavior 
could be represented by a circular continuum" (Bochner, Kaminski, & Fitzpatrick, 
1977, p. 291), and the four "nodal points" comprise the axes of the circumplex 
structure. The nodal points are further divided into four "interpersonl mech- 
anisms" (interpersonal functions of social behavioral units), resulting in 
sixteen units in circular continuum around the axes. "These are: Blunt/ Aggres- 
sive ; Competi ti ve/Expl oi tati ve ; Docile/Dependent ; Hodest/Self-Effacing ; and 



Skeptical/Distrustful " (Lake, Miles, & Earle, 1973, p. 114). Leary's interper- 
sonal theory of personality included a description of five levels of personality 
the level of public communication, conscious communication, private communica- 
tion, the level of the unexpressed, and the level of values. These levels are 
measured by peer reports, self reports, projective tests, dream interpretations, 
and ideal self inventories, respectively (Lyons, Hirschberg, and Wilkenson, 
1980). This functional analysis assumes "that all human behavior is purposeful" 
and can therefore be observed as functionally oriented (Freedman et al., 1951). 
This theory is proposed as a dynamic functional theory of personality, primarily 
meant for diagnostic purposes. 

Everett Shostrom (1967) developed a circumplex model of "actualizers" and 
"manipulators" to describe personality types. The internal dimensions of, this 
circumplex are based on Leary's interpersonal theory of personality. 
Similarly, Lefton, Buzzota, Sherberg, & Karraker (1977) developed a typology 
based on Leary's theory, regarding managerial behavior. Their model assumes 
managerial behavior involves the dimensions of dominance, submission, hostility, 
and warmth. Unlike the circumplex model, these dimensions are divided into four 
quadrants, and conceptualized in terms of their effects upon attitudes, control, 
involvement, decisions, and conflict. Although data reported by Leary does not 
directly substantiate the independence nor the order of the personality categor- 
ies, the circumplex model has frequently been utilzed in interpersonal behavior 
studies.^ For example, Leary and Coffey (1955) related the dimensions of the 
circumplex model to maladjustive behavior and obtained evidence suggesting that 
typical interpersonal patterns exiSt for (and should be used in defining) psy- 
chiatric diagnostic categories. 

The Interpersonal Checklist offers the primary instrument for measuring 
interpersonal dimensions (La^orge & Suczek, 1955; LaForge, 1977), and it has 
undergone extensive revision and validity tests (Lake et al., 1973; Leary & 



Coffey, 1954; Uyons, Hirschberg, and Wilkinson, 1980). Knapp, Shostrom, & Knapps' 
(1978) Pair Attraction Inventory (PAI) is based on the theory of Leary and his 
colleagues, as is Shostrom' s Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) (Pfeiffer, Hes- 
lin, & Jones, 1973). The Interpersonal Behavior Inventory (IBI) has been assessed 
in terms of the circumplex model (Bochner et al., 1977) and recent research util- 
izing two independent methods of assessment has supported the validity of the 
circumplex personality trait structure (Uyons, Hirschberg, & Wilkinson, 1980). 
Interpersonal Attitudes 

Several other conceptualizations of personality types have created tripar- 
tite distinctions among interpersonal orientations constructs. One of the earliest 
attempts was the psychoanalytic theory of Horney (1945/1972). Horney identified 
three fundamental attitudes that individuals have regarding relations with others. 
An Individual will possess a predominant attitude "for whom it represents the 
more acceptable self" (Horney, 1945/1972, p. 48). These predominant personality 
types are referred to as compliant (moving toward people), aggressive (moving 
against people), and detached (moving away from people). A compliant person 
needs positive evaluation from others, and therefore seeks to ingratiate and 
please others. Thus, "one would expect compliant people to maintain socially 
desirable images to gain others' esteem and friendship . . ." (Leary, i979, p. 452). 
The aggressive type is Machiavellian and aggressive. The primary need of the 
aggressive type is control over others. An aggressive individual is character- 
ized by a competitive d'isire to be successful, gain power, and achieve recogni- 
tion" (Leary, 1979, p. 452). Detached individuals are introspective, private, 
and emotionplly distant. "As a result, detached individuals would not be expected 
to maintain socially desirable self-presentations simply to gain others' accep- 
tance" (Leary, 1979, p. 452). As in other typologies, individuals are thought 
to possess characteristics of each personality, yet be predominantly one type. 
The Compliant-Aggressive-Detached (CAD) instrument has been productively util- 
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ized in predicting consumer behavior (Cohen, 1967) and self-presentational style 
(Leary, 1979). 
Interpersonal Needs 

The term "interpersonal need" refers to "a situation or condition of an 
individual the nonrealization of which leads to undersirable consequences, . . . 
one that may be satisfied only through the attainment of a satisfactory relation 
with other people" (Schutz, 1966, p. 15). Schutz theorized that there are three 
fundamental interpersonal needs: inclusion, control, and affection. Each need 
has behavioral, feeling, and self-concept characteristics. As with other para- 
digms, an individual has qualities of each need. "In order to be anxiety-free, 
a person must find a comfortable behavioral relation with others with regard to 
the exchange of interaction, power, and "love" (Schutz, 1966, p. 20). Satisfac- 
tion in this regard depends upon the compatibility of the interaction among indi- 
viduals. Three types of compatibility are identified: interchange, originator 
and reciprocal. Interchange compatibility requires that "two people should be 
similar with respect to the interchange variable (Schutz, 1966, p. 106), whether 
the variable is interaction, power, or love. Originator compatibility requires 
that one person will desire to initiate behavior as much as another person wants 
to receive it. Reciprocal compatibility "is based on the assumption that the 
expressed behavior of one member of a dyad must equate the wanted behavior of the 
other member, and vice versa" (Schutz, 1966, p. 107). 

An interesting aspect of Schutz' theory is that it subsumes several extant 
theories of interpersonal orientations. Thus, "Horney's 'moving away from people' 
corresponds to the area of inclusion; . . . 'moving against people' corresponds 
to the control area; ... and 'moving toward people' corresponds to the affec- 
tions area" (Schutz. 7966, pp. 45-47). Schutz also noted that Leary and the 
Kaiser Group's dimensions of dominance-submission and affiliation-hostility "are 
quite clearly related to our affection and control areas" (1966, p. 48). Finally, 
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Filsinger's (1981) construct of Liking People comprises a specific elaboration 
of Schutz's affection need, 

Schutz developed an elaborate system of scoring and measurement that has 
been appled in several diverse investigations of coimiunicative interaction 
(Rosenfeld & Frandsen, 1972; Rosenfeld* & Jessen, 1972; Reddy, 1972). Although 
experimental success has been somewhat mixed, the theory itself is certainly 
heuristic. 

Personality Trichotomies 

An intuitively appealing trichotorny is to characterize individuals as self-, 
interaction-, or task-oriented. A self-oriented individual is egocentric and 
selfish. An interaction-oriented individual is "concerned with the group as a 
means for forming friendships, sharing things with others, providipg security of 
belonging, and helping foster strong interpersonal relationships" (Lake, Miles, 
& Earle, 1973, p. 217). Task-oriented individuals are interested simply in 
achieving the objectives at hand. This set of orientations is measured by the 
Orientation Inventory (ORI) developed by Bass (Bass, 1967; Ganeson, 1975; Lake 
et al., 1973). Rubin and Brown (1975) and Swap and Rubin (1980) elaborated a 
construct of interpersonal orientations (10) in which high lO's are other-oriented 
and low lO's are self-oriented. These various conceptualizat* )ns are found in 
Warrick's (1972) explication of Democratic, Directive, and Adaptable leaders in 
management contexts and in Mann's (1967) discussion of a more complex set of 
managerial and leader orientations. 

A similar construct of personality orientations is found in European and 
Russian psychological literature. These orientations take three basic forms: 

1. Motives having to do with concern for one's own success, prestige, 
pleasure, power, etc. These are self-directed motives. 

2. Motives having to do with concern for other people, toward love for 
them, i.e., group affiliation, altruism, etc. These are social motives. 
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3, Motives arising from the intrinsic desire to understand reality and 
physical events, expressed in the need for knowledge, productivity, 
creativity, and activity (Neimark, 1976, p. 6). 
In order to make systematic observations of group process, Mann (1967) 
devised a member-to-leader scoring system, based on group members' feelings in 
three areas: the impulse area; the authority relations area; and the ego state 
area. "The impulse area is divided into two subareas, hostility and affection, 
and the ego state area is also divided into subareas of anxiety and depression. 
The authority relations area is considered one of the five subareas" (Mann, 1967, 
D. 41). 

A slightly more complex category-system is offered by Heyman and Shaw (1978) 
in the form of relationship constructs. The authors identified an orthogonal set 
of constructs labeled reciprocity, egocentrism, exchange and altercentrism. "In 
this scheme relationships are presumed to be construed in terms of the actor's 
perception that he and/or the other has rights and obligation'^. The actor's per- 
ceived rights are presumed to be equivalent to the other's perceived obligations 
and vice versa" (1978, p. 223). Thus, an actor adopting a reciprocity construct 
perceives "that both parties are ultimately bound by mutual rights and obligations" 
(pp. 234-235). Egocentrism is "the perception that the actor has rights over the 
other but that the other doss not have rights over the actor" (p. 235). Exchange 
is "the perception that neither party has, ultimately, any rights or obligations 
in relation tc the other" (p. 234). Altercentrism is "the mirror image of ego- 
centrism as reciprocity was the mirror image of exchange" (p. 236). 

Anothe.* tr"ichotomous picture of interpersonal adaptive styles is proffered 
by Edwards (1973). According to Edwards (1973), "Three primary modes of adaptive 
social interaction are open to the individual" (pp. 132-133). 

Cooperational interaction is characterized by reciprocity to and under- 
standing of the needs of others, and resolution of social conflicts through 
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personal sacrifice. 

Instrumental interaction reflects a preference for dealing with situations 
by structuring them and through close reliance upon lines of authority, 
similarity of interest, and adherence to tradition and custom. 
Analytic interaction is characteristically represented by a tendency to 
deal with people and situations through exploration of other than existing 
or normative courses of action (pp. 132-133). 
Performance Styles 

Although all of the foregoing constructs are heuristic and potentially very 
useful to communication research, there is yet another construct that warrants 
examination. The conceptualization of performance styles engendered by Ring and 
Associates (Ring, Braginsky, & Braginsky, 1966; Ring, Braginsky, Levine & Brag- 
insky, 1967, Ring & Wallston, 1968) is based largely upon the works of Goffman 
(Goffman, 1959, 1969, 1971, 1974, 1976/1979). Goffman (1976/1979) speaks of a 
"behavioral style" as "a choreography through which participants present their 
alignments to situated activities in progress. And the stylings themselves con- 
sist of those arrangements of the human form and those elaborations of human action 
that can be displayed across many social settings, ..." (p. 6). Ring and Asso- 
ciates extended this notion into Goffman's dramaturgical metaphor. Behavioral 
styles are represented as performance styles in those interpersonal contexts in 
which advantage is to be found in controlling one's impressions. Behavioral 
styles represent consistent expressions of interpersonal alignment, and most 
situations require some degree of performance; therefore. Ring et al. (1966) 
postulated that individuals will develop consistent performance styles based upon 
their motivations, knowledge and skills 1,i performing. 

In order to differentiate performance styles anwng individuals. Ring and 
Associates (1966) delineated a tripartitie typology labeled £, £, and c. A 
is a poor performer whose needs are not very gratifiable in interpersonal 
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encounters, who is deficient in impression-management and successful performance, 
and who does not have a knowledge or repertoire of scripts to "play." Thus, £'s 
are dissati<:fied by any encounter in which they cannot simply "be themselves." 

An r_ is a polar-opposite of a £. An _r is skilled in interpersonal rela- 
tions and enjoys performir ^n r therefore has needs that are gratifiable throuyh 
interpersonal communication, who has the social adroitness and agility to perform 
successfully, and has a varied repertoire of performance capabilities. Ring et 
al. (1966) postulate "that one of the reasons an r_ desires to give a good per- 
formance is that doing so enhances the probability of good outcomes" (p. 213). 

A "£is essentially an individual whose tr.jhavior is dictated almost com- 
pletely by the nature of the interpersonal situation. Such an individual becomes 
the person the script calls for . . ." (Ring et al., 1956, p. 215). Typically £'s 
are not as socially skilled as r.'s, though more so than 2.'s. It is expected 
that a £ has a high need for social approval and thus, would want to do what is 
appropriate in any given situation. A £ should therefore, "always play a rela- 
tively passive, conventional, follower role, never an innovative one" (Ring et al., 
1966, p. 215). 
Miscellaneous Typologies 

Several researchers have attempted to create relatively inclusive typol- 
ogies of interpersonal orientations and dimensions. Wish & Kaplan (1977) related 
the dimensions of cooperation, intensity, dominance, formality, and task orien- 
tation to relationship type and situational context. Wish, D'Andrade, & Goodnow, 
(1980) replicated these dimensions in a speech act coding scheme, and Wish (1980) 
discovered five similar dimensions (cooperative vs. competitive, intense vs. 
superficial, task oriented vs. nontask oriented, dominance vs. equality, and 
impersonal and formal vs. personal and informal) underlying the si.»^ucture of inter- 
personal communication. Bochner, Kaminski and Fitzpatrick (1977) fo».md that con- 
trol, nurturance, detachment, affiliation, mistrust and socialbility appeared to 
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be invariant across two different analyses • Fitzpatrick (1977) found eight 
factors in typifying relational dimensions: sharing; ideology of traditionalism; 
ideology of uncertainty and change; assertiveness; temporal regularity; conflict 
avoidance; undifferentiated space; and autononiy. Factor analytic research of the 
Interpersonal Style Inventory (Lorr & Manning, 1978) revealed five higher-order 
factors: socialized vs. withdrawn; autonomous vs, conforming; controlled vs, spon- 
taneous; and stable vs. anxio^^s. Flint, Hick, Horan Irvine, and Kukuk (1980) 
found that the dimensions of considerateness, extraversion, task-orientation, 
verbal facility, and response to the unfamiliar comprised the structure of the 
California Preschool Competency Scale, and "appeared to be conceptually similar 
to factors isolated in c number of other research based social competency scales" 
(p. 203). Finally, after examining the constructs of Leary, LaForge and Asso- 
ciates, Carter, Schutz, Bass, and Longabaugh, Lorr and Suziedelis (1969) admin- 
istered an interpersonal behavior inventory to three varied samples, and separate 
factor analyses were performed. Lorr and Suziedelis (1969) began with fifteen 
basic interpersonal modes: dominance; competitiveness; hostility, mistrust; 
detachment; inhibition; submissiveness; dependency; abasiveness; deference; agree- 
ableness; nurturance; affiliation; sociability; and exhibition - each with 7-11 
items. The three samples resulted in two 5-factor solutions (nurturance, control, 
sociability, dependence, and hostility), and one 4-factor solution (nurturance, 
control, sociability and dependence). 
Communication Typo '^ ogies 

Various conceptualizations of persona**ity characteristics have been directly 
related to communication styles. Bradley and Baird (1977) discovered that diff- 
erent styles of management are typified by different styles of communication; 
Specifically, while all managerial styles positively correlated with some 
measure of relaxation in communication, democratic managers also communicated 
in a style which was animated, attentive, and friendly; laissez-faire.^ atten- 
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tive and friendly; and autocratic, dominant (Bradley & Baird, 1977, p. 203). 
Norton (1978) also conceptualized coninunicati.Dn style in terms of nine interper- 
sonal vari'ibles: dominant; dramatic; animated; open; contentious; relaxed; 
friendly; attentive; and impression-leaving. Truell (1978) utilized the "Conm- 
Style" checklist to illustrate " the different wave lengths that people use in 
communicating with others" (p. 46). Communication wavelengths are describeed by 
four personality types: the analyzer; the affiliator; the conceptual izor; and the 
ectivator (Truell, 1978). Hughy & Johnson (1975) defined communication sensitiv- 
ity as "the ability to accurately take into account what is going on, to size 
up the situation effectively, and to evoke an appropriate response" (p. 382). 
The researchers wrote that the communication attitudes and beh^iviors of sensitive 
communicators differ from characteristics of less sensitive communicators, and 
these characteristics include thoughtful ness, empathy, and flexibility. Conrouni- 
cation sensitivity has chiefly been studied by the Conversational Self-Report 
Inventory (CSRI), which assesses the dimensions of communicative purpose, comm- 
unicative cl'^mate, message reception, message-transmission, message sequencing, 
and problem management (Neal & Hughy, 1979). 

Another similar construct has recently been developed specifically in the 
field of communication. Hart and Burks (1972) engendered the characterization 
of rhetorical sensitivity to refer to the person who: 

1) . tries to accept role-taking as part of the human condition, 

2) . attempts to avoid stylized verbal behavior, 

3) . is characteristically willing to undergo the strain of adaptation, 

4) . seeks to distinguish between all information and information accept- 

ance for communication, and 

5) . tries to understand that an idea can be rendered in multi-form ways 

(p. 76). 

The RHETSON instrument has been developed to measure rhetorical sensitivity (Hart, 
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Carlson, & Eadie, 1980) and has already been applied to inip3rtant communicative 
concerns (Lange, 1980; Pearson, 1981; Phillips & Metzger, 1975). Both rhetor- 
ical sensitivity and communication sensitivity involve concern for understanding, 
supportive attitudes, adaptability, and role-taking ability. 
Summary 

In 1975, Golding & Knudson sought to discover the conceptual convergent 
validity of five interpersonal behavior indices. The present researchers also 
sought to discover conceptual similarities among the various interpersonal orien- 
tations constructs. It was found that four broad dimensions comprised similar 
behavioral conceptualizations across the interpersonal orientations constructs: 
an authority relations area (dominance, hostility, control, etc.); a social rela- 
tions area (affiliation, cooperaMon, sociability, etc.); an autonorny-dependence 
area; and a task orientation area (see Table 1). It is interesting to note that 
while our interpersonal orientations taxonoiT\y resembles the ag«,ressive-dominance, 
affiliation-sociability, and autonoiny dimensions of Golding & Knudson (1975), 
the present conceptual taxonoii\y was derived independently of Golding & Knudsons' 
(1975) research. 
Critique 

A primary objective of many interpersonal orientations constructs is to 
simplify or abstract complex human behavior into broad general izable categories. 
There is little doubt that collectively and separately, these constructs have 
described several fundamental dimensions of human action. In doing so, however, 
most interpersonal orientations constructs have incurred several theoretic and 
empirical limitations that warrant consideration. 

First, most of these constructs are based upon outmoded and obsolete per- 
sonality theories. For example, Leary's, Horney's, and Jung's psychoanalytic 
conceptualizations rely on generative forces such as psychic energy, innate 
anxiety, interpersonal "mechanisms," and even hereditary perceptual proclivities. 
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Schutz turns to deterministc needs as generative mechanisms • Ring and colleagues 
assume that individuals possess dramaturgical traits. Comnuni cation and rhetor- 
ical sensitivity are operational ized as traits, with self-perceptions and gen- 
eral communication-based attitudes serving as generative mechanisms. Trait 
psychology is no longer entirely acceptable as a theoretic paradigm, especially 
when human interaction is concerned (Argyle & Little, 1972; Mischell, 1973; 
Spitzberg, 1981). While behavior can frequently be described in terms of inter- 
personal orientations, few such constructs possess comprehensive or credible 
explanatory power. 

Second, despite the generic term ^'interpersonal orientations," most of the 
constructs are intrap ersonal in nature. Most are operational ized by self-report 
measures, and reference one's perceived interpersonal tendencies. Consequently, 
several interpersonal concerns are ignored or insufficiently dealt w:th. Perhaps 
the most evident concern is the conceptualization of compatibility. Few of 
these constructs systematically attempt to explain or predict which predominant 
orientations are compatible, under what conditions, and to what extent compati- 
bility will be manifested. Social styles are said to be compatible when opposite 
quadrants are occupied. Yet, little research has been performed to actually 
test this proposition. Schutz alone has elaborated the idea of compatibility 
and incorporated it as a major facet of his theory. 

Third, the relevance of interpersonal orientations constructs to communi- 
cation is unclear. At a time when communicologists are showing more interest in 
rules and systems theories, trait- psychology theories appear somewhat limited 
in their heuristic value. Isolated examples of communication research reveal 
that interpersonal orientations constructs can be applied to a^namic. interaction. 
Rosenfeld (1972) applied Schutz' s theory to small group interaction. Spitzberg & 
Lane (1981) found that performance styles were significantly predictive of self- 
perceived communicative competence and communication satisfaction with a specific 
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conversation. Similarly, productive relevant research is being done with 
social styles (Lashbrook, et al., 1978; Snavely, 1978). Still, interper- 
sonal orientations constructs generally have not been elaborated in 
communication terms or correlates. Consequently, their utility for 
communication theory is currently unclear. 

Fourth, the most limiting and problematic oversight of interpersonal 
orientations constructs is their failure to deal with contexts. None of the 
conceptualizations reviewed (with the exception of Wish and colleagues) have 
dealt with the mediating role of contexts in interpersonal interaction. This 
issue will be taken up in greater detail in the following section. This 
oversight is partially due to the context-independent generative mechanisms 
used to explain behavior, and partially because of the complexity of contextual 
forms and effects. This is an especially important limitation, considering 
the recent acceptance of developmental conceptualizations of interpersonal 
relationships. For example, a person's authority orientation may be con- 
siderably affected by the interpersonal context; whether intimate or 
nonintimate. A person may begin a relationship in one predominant mode, and 
shift to another predominant orientation as the relationship becomes more 
intimate. Further, a person may shift orientations within contexts, depending 
upon the orientation being manifested by others. Finally, A's perception 
of A's interpersonal orientation relative to B's perception of A's orienta- 
tion may change over the course of a relationship, or even a conversation, 
depending upon the contextual factors such as intimacy, formality, and 
friendliness. The role of context in interpersonal orientations theories 
clearly deserves significantly greater attention than it has received to 
date. 
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Theoretical Implications 

In this section, an attempt is made to integrate the interpersonal 
orientations literature into a pre-theoretic predictive framework. Such 
a move may seem presumptuous considering the unreliability across the 
studies and approaches reviewed. Therefore, what follows is tempered 
with the caveat that it be taken as a very tentative beginning step. This 
step is undertaken by way of illustration. The subject of illustration is 
the increasingly focal concept of competence in communicating. The cen- 
trality of this construct to the fie"* communication studies is clear 
(Johnson & Powell, 1981; Spitzberg, x^^x; Spitzberg & Cupach, in press). 
The need to develop predictive models therefore, is also vital. 

Competence in communicating concerns the production of messages that 
are appropriately adapted to their context and effective in their outcomes. 
Messages are appropriate if they do not violate social and/or interpersonal 
rules of propriety. Messages are effective If they are preceived to result 
in desired/desirable outcomes. This twofold criterion has been found to be 
perceived readily by communicators (Spitzberg & Phelps, 1981; Spitzberg & 
Canary, 1983) and logically important to the conceptualization of competence 
(Bochner & Kelly, 1974; Brandt, 1979; Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981; Spitzberg, 
1983; Wiemann, 1977). A recent exlpication and test of a model of 
competence proffers four components: motivation, knowledge, skills, and 
outcomes (Spitzberg, 198l, 1982, 1983; Spitzberg & Cupach, in press; 
Spitzberg & Hecht, 1983). As A's motivation, knowledge, and skills in 
communicating with B in a given context increase, it is expected that A's 
positive outcomes will increase. While research has been largely supportive 
of the motivation, knowledge, skills and outcomes components, the context 
aspect of the model remains largely unexplored. 

One way of approaching the role of competence in contexts is through 
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the concept of interpersonal orientations. Some researchers continue to 
examine interpersonal orientations as behavioral reifications of 
personality dispositions (e.g., Buss & Craik, 1980, 1981; Solomon, 1981). 
However, recently "researchers and theorists have begun to recast interpersonal 
orientations into an entirely different explanatory mold. For example, 
Goldberg (1981) identifies five fundamental factors of "individual 
differences": 

Surgency (the fusion of Potency and Activity), Agreeableness 
(or Coldness versus Warmth), Conscientiousness, Emotional 
Stability, and Culture (a mixture of intellectual or cognitive 
aspects of individual differences, such as cultural sophisti- 
cation, knowledge, and various aptitudes) (p. 159). 

This five-factor representation is an integration of eleven different 

studies (see Table 2). What makes this representation important is 

Goldbergs" (1981) underlying assumption that "T hose individual differences 

that are of the most significance in the daily transactions of persons with 

each other will eventually become encoded into their language " (pp. 141-142). 

That is, language and lingustic forms will come to reflect those aspects 

of discriminable and salient human behavior which represent basic 

behavioral and perceptual orientations. Burgoon and Hale (198"') review 

a number of theorists from c variety of epistemological perspectives and 

conclude that the basic interpersonal orientations apply to the evaluation 

of relational messages as well. Their research revealed four factors of 

relational message evaluation: emotionality/arousal, intimacy/attraction/ 

trust, nonimmediacy, and control. It is quickly evident that this set 

of factors mirrors those identified by Schutz (1966: affection, inclusion, 

control), Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum (1957: evaluation, potency, activity), 

and Mehrabian (1980: pleasure, arousal, dominance). The confluence of 

these varied fundamental dimensions led Heise (1980) and Smith-Lovin (1979) 

to conjecture that humans possess three basic evaluative dimensions of 
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perception: evaluation (good, nice, vs. bad, awful), potency (powerful, big 
vs. powerless, weak), and activity (fast, young, noisy, vs. slow, old, quiet). 

The importance of these evaluative dimensions is that they appear to 
provide a universal (Osgood, May & Miron, 1975; Triandis, 1978) base for 
the evaluation of both persons and contexts. The relevance of this assump- 
tion to competence becomes clear when one simplifies and extends a method 
developed by Heise and Smith-Lovin. Since both persons and contexts are 
evaluated along the same set of fundamental dimensions (or lexical universals) 
our impression of any given event is a function of the conguence of these 
dimensions for both person (behavior) and context. The surprising simplicity 
of this approach is illustrated by Smith-Lovin 's (1979) research-based 
speculations: 

if an actor engages in an act that is not in keeping with the 
pace or tempo of the surrounding social environment, he or she 
may lose evaluation (i.e., other's opinions of the actor may be 
lowered). Engaging in very active expressive behaviors (for 
example, dancing or playing) in a very quiet place (for example, 
a church or library) might lower others' evaluation of the actor, 
as might quiety and withdrawn behavior in a place were lively, 
expressive behavior is usual. Conversely, behavior appropriate 
to the setting may enhance evaluation (p. 41). 

Thus, if applied to competence, a person's perceived competence is contingent 

on the person X situation congruence of the person's behavior along a given 

set of evaluative dimensions. 

However, the concept of "context" is broader than that of situation (or 
environment) (Baxter, 1981; Cupach & Hazelton, 1982). In order to elaborate a 
rational set of analytic dimensions for predicting the impression-formation of 
a person's competence in interaction, the schema of Thomas and Bookwalter (1982) 
is adapted (see Table 3). 

According to this schema, certain questions are relevant to strategic 
assessment of a communicative context. If the research of other theorists 
is applied to this set of heuristic questions, a relatively comprehensive 
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schema of evaluative diirensions is derived. The working hypothesis being 
advanced ; that the degree to which a person is perceived to be communicatively 
competent is contingent jpon the degree to which actual behavior manifested in 
a given context is congruent with a perceiver's evaluative expectancy for 
behavior in each of the contextual facets. While this is no doubt a some- 
what crude and tentative predictive schema, it nevertheless comports with 
much interpersonal orientations literature and some initial research in 
impression formation. It simply requires a metaphorical shift from viewing 
interpersonal orientations as reifications of personality to viewing them as 
fundamental ways of evaluating and perceiving events. It is hoped that such 
a shift will help to enhance the theoretical utility of the interpersonal 
orientations literature and research. 
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Table 1 

Dimensioils of IiiterperStinal Orientations 



Authority Relatio. s 
Area 



DOMINANCE 

Bradley & Baird, 
1977 

Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 

Go! ding & Knudson, 

1975 
Lefton et al . , 

1977 
Norton, 1978 
Wish, 1979 
Wish & Kaplan, 

1977 

Wish, D'Andrade, & 
Goddnow, 1980 

HOSTILITY 

Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 

Flint et al., 1980 
Lefton et al . , 
1977 

Lorr & Suziedelis, 

1969 
Mann, 1967 
Neal & Hughy, 1979 

CONTROL 

Bochner, Ka;:iinski , 
& Fitzpa trick, 
1977 

Lorr & Suziedelis, 

1969 
Schutz, 1966 

ASSERTIVE 

Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 

Fitzpa trick, 1977 
Parsely & Lashbrook, 
1976 

id 
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Social Relations 
Area 



AFFILIATION 

Bochner, Kaminski,& 
Fitzpatrick, 1977 

Fil singer, 1981 

Golding & Knudson, 
1975 

Neimark, 1976 

Truell, 1978 

COOPERATION 

Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 
Edwards, 1973 
Leary, 1951 
Rubin & Brown, 1975 
Wish, 1979 
Wish & Kaplan, 1977 
Wish, D'Andrade, & 

Goodnow, 1980 

SOCIABILITY 

Bochner et al , 1980 
Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 
Lorr & Manning, 

1978 

Snavely & Clatter- 
buck, 1980 
Wish et al., 1980 

INTERACTION ORIEN- 
TATION 

Bass, 1967 
Edwards, 1973 
Lake et al., 1973 

NURTURING 

Bochner et al . , 
1977 

Knapp et al. , 1978 



Autononiy-Dependence 
Area 



AUTONOMY 

Filsinger, 1981 
Fitzpatrick, 1977 
Golding • & Knudson, 

1975 
Lorr & Manning, 

1978 
Mann, 1967 

MISC AUTONOMY 

Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 (confident; 
self confident) 

Lake et al., 1973 
(self oriented) 

Rubin & Brown, 1975 
(risk taking pro- 
pensity) 

Shostrom, 1967 
(independent) 

DEPENDENCE 

Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 
Leary, 1951 
Leary & Coffey, 

1955 

Lorr & Suziedelis, 

1969 
Mann, 1967 

MISC DEPENDENCE 

Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 (submissive) 
Lefton et al., 

1977 (submission) 
Shostrom, 1967 

(The Clinging 

Vine) 
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Task Orientation 
Area 



TASK ORIENTATION 

Bass, 1967 
Edwards, 1973 
Flint et al., 1980 
Lake et al., 1973 
Snavely & Clatter- 
buck, 1980 
Wish, 1979" . . 
Wish & Kaplan, 1977 
Wish, D'Andrade, & 
Goodnow, 1980 



Table 1 
(continued) 



Authority Relations 
Area 



COMPETITIVE 

Leary, 1951 
Wish, 1979 
Wish & Kaplan, 
1977 

Wish, D'Andrade, & 
Goodnow? 198Q 

AGGRESSIVE 

Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 

■Golding & Knudson, 

1975 
Leary, 1951 
Leary & Coffey, 

1955 
Homey, 1972 
Shostrom, 1973 

AUTHORITARIAN 

Mann, 1967 

Rubin & Brown, 1975 

AUTOCRATIC 

Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 
Leary, 1951 

MISC 



Conte & Plutchik, 
1981 (dictator- 
ial) 

Knapp et al., 1978 

(challenging) 
Rubin & Brown, 1975 

(machiavellian) 
Shostrom, 1967 

(The Dictator & 

The Bully) 
Warwick, 1972 

(directive 

leader) 
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Social Relations Autonomy'^Dependence Task Orientation 
Area Area Area 



RESPONSIVE 

Leary, 1951 
Parsley & Lash- 
brook, 1976 
Shostrom, 1973 

INFORMAL 

Wish, 1979 
Wish, D'Andrade, & 
Goodnow, 1980 

FRIENDLY 

Bradely & Baird, 

1977 
Norton » 1978 
Wish, D'Andrade, & 

Goodnow, 1980 

SUPPORTIVE 

Knapp et al., 1978 
Neal & Hughy, 1979 
Snavely & Clatter- 
buck, 1980 

MISC 

Conte & Plutchik, 

1981 (agreeable, 

affectionate) 
Fitzpatrick, 1977 

(sharina) 
Flint et al., 1980 

(considerate) 
Lef ton et al . , 1977 

(warmth) 
Lorr & Manning, 1978 

(interpersonal ly 

involved) 
Mann, 1967 

(affection) 
Ring et al., 1966 

(I) 

Schutz,' 1966 
(inclusion) 

Shostrom, 1973 
(capacity to devel- 
op intimate contact) 
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Osgood 
Kuusinen 

Peabody 

Leary 

Wiggins 

Cattell 

Norman 

Guilford 

Eysenck 

Buss 
Block 



Eva'iuation 
Evaluation 

Evaluation 

Intensity 



I 

Potency Activity 
Potency Activity 

Assertiveness 

Dominance 
Dominance 
Exvia 

Surgency 

Social Activity 



Psychoticism 
Extroversion 

Activity 



II 



Tolerance 



Affiliation 
Affiliation 
Cortertia 



Agreeableness 
(Warmth) 

Paranoid 
Disposition 

Introversion 



Sociability 



III 



Conscien- 
tiousness 

Impulse- 
Control 



Superego 
Strength 

Conscien- 
tiousness 

Introversion 



IV 



Self- 
Confidence 



Anxiety 



Emotional 
Stability 

Emotional 
Stability 

Neuroticism 



Rationality 



Intelligence 



Culture 



Impul si vi ty Emoti onal i ty 
Ego Control Ego Resiliency 



Table 2. Alternative Varieties of Structures for Personality Characteristics (Adapted from Goldberg, 1981, p. 158). 
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